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LET  ME  BEGIN  with  a  historical  anal¬ 
ogy.  Early  in  his  career,  when  he 
served  asacongressman  fromll  li  nois, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  voting  for  or  against  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Mexico  in  1846. 
Ever  the  high-minded  idealist,  he  voted 
against  declaring  war.  It  was,  he  said,  an  im¬ 
moral  I  an  d  grab .  H  i  scon  stituentsthoughtdif- 


ferently.  They  saw  the  war  as  an  ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  expand  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  So  they  voted  him  out  of  office. 

Lincoln  never  forgot  that  lesson.  He  came 
to  realize  that  idealism  must  always  be  tem¬ 
pered  with  realism  and  practicality.  He  came 
to  real  ize  that  the  workabl  e  way  was  a  case  of 
"eyes  on  the  stars,  feet  on  the  ground."  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War,  for  example,  he  wanted  to 


*1  wish  toacknowledgethecontribution  of  my  former  graduate  student,  Maj  Robert  Taguchi,  US^,  who  propounded  a  checklist  for 
doctrine  writers  at  my  urging,  which  I  found  helpful  in  preparing  this  article. 
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free  the  slaves.  But  when  he  issued  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  Proclamation,  he  excluded  all  those 
slavesheld  in  states  such  asMaryland,  which 
sided  with  the  Union.  Lincoln  needed  the 
votes  and  the  manpower  of  those  states  to 
wagewar  ef  fecti  vel  y  agai  nsttheCon  f  ed  er  acy. 
So  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  a 
com  pro  mise.  I  n  theeyesof  manyabo  I  i  tion  ist 
critics,  it  was  a  seriously  flawed  document— a 
sellout.  The  only  slaves  it  "freed"  were  those 
behind  the  Confederate  lines— the  very  ones 
theUn  ion  forces  didn't  yet  control.  But  as  we 
now  know,  though  fl  awed  and  com  pro  mised, 
the  proclamation  worked. 


The  ends  we  seek  are  implicit  in  the 

means  we  use. 


What  am  I  trying  to  say  here?  The  means 
we  employ  when  we  undertake  to  formulate 
doctri  neareevery  bit  asi  m  portant  astheends 
we  seek.  The  ends  we  seek  are  implicit  in  the 
meansweuse.Thatisoneofthefun  da  men  tal 
philosophical  principles  that  undergird  this 
great  republic  in  which  we  live.  I  repeat:  the 
ends  weseek  are  i  m  pi  i  ci  t  i  n  the  means  we  use. 

I  have  devoted  much  of  my  professional 
life  in  the  Air  Force  to  the  quest  for  suitable 
air  doctrine.  I  have  written  books  and  articles 
for  this  purpose.  It  now  appears  that  my  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  with  out  much  sue  cess,  for  we 
are  still  groping  for  a  better  path  to  sound 
doctrine.  Our  procedures  for  devising  doc¬ 
trine  at  all  echelons  are  still  far  from  ideal. 
Lookaboutyou.  Do  we  any  where  have  a  com¬ 
prehensive  set  of  instructions  to  guide  those 
people  who  are  assigned  the  difficult  task  of 
producing  Air  Force  doctrine? 

I  propose  to  ask  a  series  of  searching  ques- 
tionsto  helpthose peoplewho  arelaunching 
anew  doctri  nal  cen  ter  at  Ai  r  Uni  versity.  Fi  rst, 
what  should  we  ask  about  thecompositionof 
the  team— the  officers  selected  to  formulate 
doctrine  for  the  Air  Force?  What  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  education  uniquely  qualify  them 
f o r  th  i  s  d uty?  I  n  pri  o r  assi  gn  men ts,  h aveth ey 
given  evi  denceofcreativeimagi  nation?Have 
they  demonstrated  a  capacity  for  rigorous 


evaluation  of  conflicting  evidence?  Does  the 
doctri  neteam  reflect  an  adequatespectrum  of 
experience  to  cope  with  the  whole  range  of 
potenti  al  Ai  r  Force  capabi  I  iti  es? 

Next,  are  doctrine  writers  employing  ade¬ 
quate  procedures  in  gathering  evidence  on 
air-arm  experience  in  order  to  formulate 
sound  doctrine?  Do  they  cast  their  research 
net  widely  enough?  Do  they  survey  the  full¬ 
est  possible  range  of  after-action  reports  and 
si  mi  I  ar  sources  from  the  f i  el  d?  I f  after-acti  on 
reports  are  a  pri  mary  source  of  ai  r-arm  opera- 
tional  ex  peri  ence,  havedoctri  newrit  erstaken 
steps  to  insure  that  the  scope  and  quality  of 
such  reports  are  adequate  for  doctrinal  pur¬ 
poses?  Are  after-action  reports  as  objective  as 
they  ought  to  be?  In  the  view  of  this  observer, 
very  little  iscurrently  being  done  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  such  reports  and  the  regularity 
with  which  they  are  submitted. 

Has  the  doctrine  team  comprehensively 
studied  the  experience  of  foreign  air  forces? 
Has  it  guarded  against  the  bias  that  arises 
from  relying  only  on  those  reports  of  foreign 
experience  and  practice  which  have  been 
translated,  while  ignoring  contrary  evidence 
which  happens  not  to  have  been  translated? 
Has  appropriate  account  been  taken  of  cul¬ 
tural  or  material  differences  underlying  for¬ 
eign  experience  and  practice  when  weighing 
the  utility  of  foreign  doctrinal  ideas? 

What  can  we  learn  from  the  ways  and 
means  employed  by  foreign  air  forces  in  for¬ 
mulating  doctrine?  Has  our  doctrine  team 
ever  undertaken  any  systematic  effort  along 
this  line?  Do  foreign  air  forces  have  proce¬ 
dural  manualsor  regulationson  theformula- 
tion  of  doctrine  that  might  offer  us  insights 
on  thei  r  meth  ods,  if  notthei  r  doctri  nes?  I  n  re¬ 
cent  years,  I  have  been  much  impressed  with 
the  way  the  Royal  Austra I  i an  Ai  r  Fo rce ( RAAF) 
has  grappled  with  the  problem  of  doctrine.  A 
small  airforcewith  limited  fund  ing,theRAAF 
has  been  driven  to  think  deeply  about  doc¬ 
trinal  issues.  HastheUSAF studied  thissource 
in  depth? 

Before  publishing  USAF  official  doctrine, 
what  steps  should  doctrine  writers  undertake 
to  test  the  validity  of  their  formulations? 
Have  they  launched  "trial  balloons"  in  the 
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form  of  journal  articles  to  elicit  feedback? 
How  successful  is  the  practice  of  holding 
symposia  in  developing  new  or  revised  doc¬ 
trine?  Does  the  currentpracticeof  circulating 
drafts  to  the  Air  Force  major  commands 
(MAJ  COM)  for  comment  el  icitconstructive 
replies?  Do  the  MAJCOMs  evaluate  pro¬ 
posed  doctrine  comprehensively?  Or  do  they 
respond  critically  only  when  some  vested  in¬ 
terest  of  the  command  seems  threatened? 
Has  the  doctrine  team  undertaken  a  system¬ 
atic  survey  of  knowledgeable  individuals  to 
supplement  the  written  recordofafter-action 
reports  and  other  such  evidence?  Has  it  been 
at  pains  to  interview  individuals  at  all  eche- 
lons—not  just  senior  officers-to  secure  the 
widest  possible  perspective  on  a  given  body 
of  experience?  What  steps  should  betaken  to 
prepare  interviewers  to  elicit  objective  evi¬ 
dence?  Are  the  interviewers  sensitive  to  the 
danger  of  asking,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
leading  questions  that  elicit  the  answers  de- 
si  red— answers  that  conform  to  their  presup¬ 
positions?  Do  doctrinewritershaveadequate 
fundingto  permitthetravel  that  might  be  re 
quired  to  elicit  the  kind  of  testimony 
n  eeded— especi  allythatofjuniorpartici  pants 
with  actual  operational  experience? 

Have  doctrine  writers  paid  appropriate 
heed  to  support  functions,  or  have  their  ef- 
f  o  rts  been  al  most  ex  cl  u  si  vel  y  devoted  to  o  p- 
erational  concerns?  Doctrine  applies  to  lo- 
gisticsaswell  astactics.  Dowehavesuitable 
logistical  doctrine?  Do  we  have  suitable  re¬ 
search  and  devel  op  ment  doctri  ne?  At  ati  me 
when  preserving  the  industrial  base  is  an 
acute  problem,  what  guidance  can  doctrine 
suggest?  This  nation  has  experienced  ear¬ 
lier  and  even  more  drastic  reductions  in  de 
fen  sespen  d  i  n  g  th  at  h  ave  sav  aged  th  e  i  n  d  us- 
trial  base.  What  generalized  experience 
from  such  past  history  can  inform  our  doc¬ 
trine  writers  today? 

When  doctrine  writers  assess  success  or 
failure  in  past  operations,  do  they  ask  if 
flawed  performance  or  faulty  doctrine  led  to 
failure?  Can  extant  doctrine  be  effectively 
evaluated  without  a  conscious  awareness  of 
many  other  factors  that  may  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  success  or  failure?  Will  the  same  or 


similar  "other  factors"  be  present  when  our 
current  doctrine  is  applied? 

What  have  been  the  sources  of  significant 
doctrinal  in  novation  inthepast? Will  astudy 
of  such  patterns  of  innovation  lead  to  a 
prompter  development  of  appropriate  doc¬ 
trine?  Because  technological  advances  are  a 
major  factor  in  forcing  doctrinal  revision, 
what  procedures  should  doctrinal  writers  es¬ 
tablish  to  insure  an  adequateresponseto"on 
the  horizon"  technologies? 


I  have  devoted  much  of  my  pro¬ 
fessional  life  in  the  Air  Force  to  the 
quest  for  suitable  air  doctrine  ...  It 
now  appears  that  my  efforts  have 
been  without  much  success. 


Given  that  all  thinkers  and  writersaresub- 
tlyinfluencedbytheirassumptions,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  what  steps  should  doctrine 
writers  take  to  insure  that  their  assumptions 
are  valid?  Should  doctrine  writers  reach  out¬ 
side  their  immediate  organization  to  invite 
critical  evaluations  of  their  assumptions  to 
avoid  parochial  bias?  Should  some  such  out¬ 
side  critics  be  drawn  from  the  other  military 
services  or  even  foreign  services? 

Beyond  probing  our  assumptions,  what 
steps  sh  ou  I  d  th  e  doc  tri  ne  team  take  to  test  the 
validity  of  its  formulations?  Beyond  feedback 
from  various  Air  Force  echelons,  what  actual 
field  testing  should  be  undertaken  in  peace¬ 
time  via  maneuvers,  exercises,  and  the  like? 
H  avethedoctri  nefol  kestab  I  i  shed  effecti  vel  i- 
aison  with  such  ongoing  operations  as  Red 
Flag?  Should  doctrine  writers  solicit  high- 
command  support  for  more  far-reaching  test¬ 
ing  of  key  doctrinal  formulations? 

Should  our  doctrine  team  give  thought  to 
wh  at  i  s  n  o  w  of  ten  referred  toasasymmetrical 
hostile  actions?  Does  the  Air  Force  have  a 
valid  role  in  counted ngterrorism?  If  so,  then 
surely  we  must  spell  out  suitable  doctri  nefor 
dealing  with  such  threats.  And  what  about 
nonviolent  terrorism  or  economic  mischief 
maki  ng?  I  n  1995  a  Russi an  hacker  i  n  Sai  nt  Pe¬ 
tersburg  broke  into  Citicorp's  computerized 
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cash  management  system  in  New  York  and 
capriciously  transferred  $12  million  to  vari¬ 
ous  banks  around  the  world.  The  Russian  po¬ 
lice  cooperated  with  theFBI  in  apprehending 
this  scoundrel,  but  what  he  did  may  have 
been  a  blessing  in  alerting  us  to  the  potential 
for  such  nonviolent  acts  of  terrorism.1  I'm 
not  con  vinced  that  the  Air  Force  has  a  roleor 
a  responsibility  in  confronting  such  threats.  I 
mention  them  only  to  suggest  that  our  doc- 


What  generalized  experience  from 
such  past  histoiy  can  inform  our 
doctrine  writers  today? 


trinewritersmustdecidewhatthreatsrequire 
a  doctrinal  response. 

Flave  our  doctrine  writers  given  adequate 
attention  to  the  means  by  which  doctrine  is 
promulgated  or  disseminated?  Are  doctrine 
manuals  the  best  way  to  communicate  doc¬ 
trine?  Do  manuals  as  now  conceived  employ 
the  most  effective  format?  What  alternative 
or  supplemental  means  of  promulgating, 
communicating,  or  distributing  doctrinal 
ideas  might  we  employ  to  insure  greater  cir¬ 
culation  and  penetration  within  the  officer 
corps? 

Today  the  Air  Force  is  much  concerned 
over  cooperating  with  people  engaged  in  de- 
velopingjoint  doctrine.  To  what  extent  does 
human  nature  operate  to  inhibit  the  success¬ 
ful  application  of  joint  doctrine?  All  military 
organizations  need  to  achieve  cohesion— the 
bonding  of  members  in  a  given  service.  But 
such  bonding  tends  to  generate  a  "them  ver- 
susus"  out  I  ook,  whi  ch  i  sdet  ri  men  tal  to  joi  nt- 
ness.  Does  our  Air  Force  organizational  cul¬ 
ture  thus  adversely  influence  the  practice,  if 
not  the  words,  of  joint  doctrine?3 

Can  writ  ersof  j oi  nt  doc tri  neover comethe 
inherent  differences  which  exist,  for  exam- 
pi  e,  between  th  egro  u  n  d-  arm  per  spec  ti  ve  an  d 
th  e  ai  r-arm  per  spec  t  i  ve?  W  h  ereas  th  e  gro  u  n  d 
fol k  stress  coordi  nati on,  we  stress  f I exi bi I ity. 
As  my  fri  end  Roger  Spiller  of  the  Army  Com¬ 


mand  and  Gen  eral  Staff  Col  lege  once  asked,  Is 
the  search  for  joint  doctrine  "a  continuing 
process  of  negotiation  and  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  interests"  the  object  of  which  is  "the 
triumph  of  one  over  the  other"?  Can  we  de¬ 
vise  ways  to  overcome  this  parochial  service 
rivalry?  Must  those  people  who  negotiate 
joint  doctrine  always  regard  concessions  as 
"gi  vi  ng  up  thefarm"— a  surrender  of  control  ? 
Does  the  personality  of  individuals  who  ne¬ 
gotiate  the  formulation  of  joint  doctrine 
make  a  critical  difference?  If  so,  what  consid¬ 
erations  should  enter  in  the  selection  of  such 
negotiators? 

One  might  go  on  proliferating  a  hundred 
more  questions  of  the  sort  I  have  already 
posed.  But  now  let  me  consider  other  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  problem  of  improving  the 
ways  we  generate  doctrine.  Gen  Donn  Starry, 
oneoftheablestthinkersoftheArmy,  now  re¬ 
tired,  a  dozen  or  so  years  ago  wrote  an  article 
entitled  "To  Change  an  Army,"  which  offers 
some  provocative  guidelines  that  should  be 
of  interest  as  we  go  about  developing  a  new 
approach  to  doctrine  writing.4 

General  Starry,  who  toward  the  end  of  his 
career  headed  the  Army's  Training  and  Doc¬ 
trine  Com  mand  (TRADOC),  asked,  "What  are 
the  factors  required  to  effect  change?"  This  I 
take  to  mean,  "What  does  it  require  to  intro¬ 
duce  significant  new  doctrine?”  This  he  fol¬ 
lows  with  a  checklist  which  strongly  suggests 
that  promulgatingdoctrineinvolvesfarmore 
than  publishing  a  manual.  Let's  look  at  the 
steps  he  offers: 

•  There  must  be  an  institution  or  mechanism 
to  identify  the  need  for  change,  to  draw  up 
parametersforchangeandto  descri  beclearly 
what  isto  be  done  and  how  that  differs  from 
what  has  been  done  before. 

•  Theeducational  background  of  theprinci  pal 
staff  an  d  co  m  mand  perso  n  al  i  ti  esrespo  n  si  bl  e 
for  change  must  be  sufficiently  rigorous,  de¬ 
manding  and  relevant  to  bring  a  common 
cultural  bias  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

•  There  must  be  a  spokesman  for  change.  The 
spokesman  can  beaper son,  oneofthe maver¬ 
icks:  an  in  sti  tution such asastaff col  lege;  ora 
staff  agency. 

•  Whoever  or  whatever  it  may  be,  the  spokes¬ 
man  mustbuildaconsensusthatwill  givethe 
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new  ideas,  and  the  need  to  adopt  them,  a 
wider  audience  of  converts  and  believers. 

•  There  must  be  continuity  among  the  archi- 
tectsof  change  so  that  consistency  of  effort  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  process. 

•  Someoneatornearthetopoftheinsti  tution 
must  be  willing  to  hear  out  arguments  for 
change,  agree  to  the  need,  embrace  the  new 
operational  concepts  and  become  at  least  a 
sup  porter,  if  not  acham  pion,  of  thecausefor 
change. 

•  Changes  proposed  must  be  subjected  to  tri¬ 
als  Their  relevance  must  be  convincingly 
demonstrated  to  a  wide  audience  by  experi¬ 
ment  and  experience,  and  necessary  modifi¬ 
cations  must  be  made  as  a  re  suit  of  such  trial 
outcomes5 

We  would  do  well  to  reflect  on  these  sugges¬ 
tions  as  we  build  the  new  doctrinal  center  at 
Air  University. 

Finally,  I  want  to  turn  from  the  doctrinal 
writers  and  their  problems  of  procedure  and 
organization  to  consider  the  recipients-the 
read  ersand  usersof  doc  tri  ne.  Do  Ai  r  Force  of- 
f  i  cers  u  n  der  stan  d  wh  at  doc  tri  ne  real  I  y  i  s?  Do 
they  know  what  the  in  tended  useof  doctrine 
is?  Does  the  Air  Force  in  its  whole  system  of 
professional  military  education  (PME)  ever 
explicitly  instruct  officers  in  the  proper  use 
of  doctrine?  I  suspect  not,  when  we  hear  a 
senior  flag  officer  asserting  that  doctrine  is 
"bull  crap." 

Can  we  improve  our  PME  to  achieve  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding,  Air  Force  wide,  of  what 
doctrine  is  and  is  not?  Surely  this  should  be 
one  of  the  initiatives  of  the  new  doctrinal 
center.  Doctrine  is  not  and  was  never  meant 
to  be  prescriptive.  Doctrine  is  suggestive.  It 
says,  "Th  i  s  i  s  wh  at  h  as  usu  al  I  y  wo  rked  best  i  n 
the  past,"  but  this  in  no  way  frees  decision 
mak  ersfrom  the  need  to  form  thei  r  own  j  udg- 
ment  in  any  given  situation.  If  the  study  of 


war  tells  us  anything,  it  isthat  the  only  con¬ 
stant  iswar'sin  con  stancy— that  it  isfi  I  led  with 
surprises,  contingencies,  and  unknowns. 


Does  the  Air  Force  in  its  whole 
system  of  professional  military 
education  (PME)  ever  explicitly 
instruct  officers  in  the  proper 
use  of  doctrine?  I  suspect  not, 
when  we  hear  a  senior  flag 
officer  asserting  that  doctrine  is 
“ bull  crap." 


Wehaveseri  ouslyneglectededucatingour 
officers  in  how  to  read  doctrine  and  how  to 
use  it.  Well-educated  officers  must  engage  in 
a  critical  intellectual  activity,  with  the  doc¬ 
trinal  optionsavail  abletothem.  Doctrinesare 
not  a  series  of  universally  valid  maxims  or 
positive  prescriptions.  They  are  points  of  de¬ 
parture  for  the  thoughtful  decision  maker, 
who  must  judge  each  situation  individually. 
When  we  say  doctrine  is  "authoritative,"  all 
we  mean  isthat  it  is  objectively  recorded  ex¬ 
perience  that  remains  worthy  of  and  requires 
thecriti  cal  attend  on  of  thedeci  si  on  maker. 
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